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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- | 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, including 

stage, two half-yearly indexes and_ two cloth | 
foie cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.61 | 
without binding cases) should be sent to the | 
Manager. ‘I'he London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (‘l'elephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


[HE final stage in the long task of restor- 
ing and renovating St. Paul’s Cathedral 
will begin on July 1 with the removal of the 
great organ from the nave back to its orig- 
inal position in the choir, a work that is 
expected to occupy about four months. In 
addition, the refacing of the columns sup- 
porting the dome and the recarving of some 
of their ornaments have to be undertaken. 
The work is being carried out according to 
programme, and the whole of it should be 
completed by June of next year. In that 
event a thanksgiving service will be held 
towards the close of the month, and the Cath- | 
edral authorities hope that it will be pos- 
sible for the King to attend it. 

The work of restoration, which was directed 
to the strengthening and solidifying of the 
superstructure, was begun in 1913 on the two 
piers in the south transept, and when fin- 
ished will have occupied about one-half of 
the time used in the original construction of 
the building. In 1924 came the serving of 
the ‘‘dangerous structure’’ notice, and the 
big task begun in 1925 of grouting the eight 
main piers supporting the dome, and_ the 
placing of a chain of steel round the dome 
as an additional precaution, thus adding, the 
engineers estimate, 200 or 300 years to the 
life of the structure. 

Since the first appeal was started in 1913 
asum of about £400,000 has been raised by | 
contributions from all parts of the Empire, | 
including a sum of £250,000 realised by the | 
fund started in 1925 by The Times. It is 


possible that when the restoration is finished | 
there will be a surplus. | 
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SPEAKING last week at the annual meet- 

ing of the Borneo Mission Association, 
held in the S.P.G. House, the Archdeacon 
of North Borneo (the Ven. B. A. M. Mercer) 
said that the work in Sarawak had been 
founded for many years, but in North Borneo 
it was fairly new. Sarawak had only three 
native priests, while North Borneo had five 
Chinese priests, and he thought they would 
do a great deal in handing on the work. He 
was not sure how long European civilization 
was going to last, but the Chinese were a 
great nation when the people of our own 
a were savages painting their bodies 

ue. 


THERE must be many who remember the 
famous sermons of Dr. Liddon, which 
drew unprecedented crowds to St. Paul’s, 
where he was Canon from 1870 to his death 
twenty years later. The centenary of this 
great Oxford churchman’s birth comes in 
August, but a special centenary meeting is 
being held in the Hall of his old college, 
Christ Church, next Tuesday. The speakers 
will be Lord Hugh Cecil, Chairman of the 
Governors of Liddon House, Dr. Talbot, the 
former Bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Allen, 
Bishop of Sherborne, and until last year 
principal of St. Edmund Hall, of which 
Liddon was Vice-Principal. 

Liddon’s centenary will be marked, it is 
hoped, by establishing a Liddon Exhibition 
Fund at St. Edmund Hall and a Centenary 
Fund in aid of the work of Liddon House in 
South Audley Street. Later in the year a 
centenary memoir will be published, with 
contributions by Dr. Darwell Stone, Princi- 
pal of Pusey House, and Dr. Strong, Bishop 
of Oxford. 


[SAac NEWTON’S library is for sale. 

Eighty-three of the books show marks of 
Newton’s handwriting, of which twenty have 
his autograph signature. Four of these are 
of especial interest, as they bear the date of 
1661, the year in which Newton entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge. One of these 
signatures, written on March 29, 1661, in a 
Latin-Greek dictionary, is probably the ear- 
liest autograph of Newton known. 

The most important books in the collection 
are the first and second editions of ‘ Prin- 
cipia.’ They are corrected copies which 
formed the basis of later editions, and that 
of the first edition was apparently intended 
as the copy destined for the printers. The 
volumes contain a large number of additions 
and alterations which were not adopted, and 
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which represent the original thoughts of 
Newton on first revising the work. The 
principal volumes of the collection are now 
on view at Sotheran’s, 43, Piccadilly, 
London, 


M’sice AND LETTERS is, we believe, the 

only one out of many English quar- 
terlies devoted to music which has lived so 
long as ten years. Yet, in spite of opinion 
to the contrary, we are a musical nation; 
and the fact, recorded in its current issue, 


that over a hundred new subscribers to a five- | 


shilling review have enrolled since the last 
issue, is proof enough. 
this tribute to his journal, and this evidence 


of its permanent continuity, Mr. Fox- 
Strangways writes :— 
CGirateful as any editor must be for such 


testimony to the value set upon his paper, a} 


swift response like this is of tar greater im- 
portance as a measure of the growing interest 
here in music. ‘Two genertions ago that inter- 
est was watched by parents with some little 
anxiety: music was thought to make a_ boy 
‘“ moony,” and it was held desirable that in a 
girl it should be no more than an “‘ accom- 
plishment.” Thirty years ago the public 
schools began to take music seriously, and 
women to compose: a headmaster wrote, as the 
refrain to a school-song, “ And now there’s no 
fellow Who can’t play the cello, O so well O — 
and a royal princess wore a Doctor’s hood. 
About that time appeared ‘Studies in Modern 
Music,’ and people began to see that they had 
hitherto been making and hearing music with- 
out much thought, and that there was a good 
deal more in it than meets the ear. Cecil 
Sharp had visions, Vaughan Williams inter- 
preted them; Elwes and Greene sang, Parratt 
and Borwick played. Books came out, tread- 
ing on each other’s heels, and the thanks for 
any research they contained was ‘‘ due,” as 
often as not, to Barclay Squire. The Oxford 
History and a second ‘ Grove’ summed these 
labours; the Purcell Society pointed the way to 
lellowes’s edition and the Tudor church music; 
a third ‘ Grove’ is now accomplished, a second 
Oxford History is reaching us in instalments, 
a Dictionary of Chamber Music has just 
appeared, 

Music and Letters may be obtained for a 
guinea a year from Mr. G. W. Holt, 14, Bur- 
leigh Street, London. 


ATURE learns that the bird sanctuary 
at Duddingston Loch, in the Royal Park 

of Holyrood in Edinburgh, is making satis- 
factory progress. Further planting of trees 
has taken place, with the object of forming 
a screen to keep out engine sparks from the 
neighbouring railway, to which was due « 
disastrous fire in the spring of last year. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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One of the problems of the Loch has been the 
remarkably few aquatic species of birds which 
reared young to maturity in spite of the large 
number of nests, and this is attributed partly 
to the presence of many pike in the Loch 
itself, and partly to the frequent attentions 
of some lesser black-backed gulls. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





In acknowledging | 


From the Weekly Journul: or the British 
Gazetteer, Saturday, June 21, 1729. 


Laft Week there was a Hearing before the 
Lord Chief Juftice Raymond, at his Cham- 
bers in Serjeant’s Inn, Chancery-Lane, 
between Mr. James Higginbotham, a Hat- 
maker in Princes-Street, near Leicefter- 
Fields, Plaintiff; and Capt. William Blare 
of Col. Anftruther’s Regiment, Defendant, 
on Account of the Defendant’s having en- 
lifted the Plaintff’s Apprentice, for a Sol- 
dier: After hearing ‘ounfel, his Lordfhip 
was pleafed to give his Opinion, That no 
Apprentice can difpofe of himfelf, without 
his Mafter’s Confent; and fo difcharged him 





| accordingly. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, a Matter of 
Complaint was heard again{ft Mr. Charlef- 
worth, Mr. Hacket, Mr. Cox, Mr. Hesketh, 
and Myr. Henry, relating to a Warrant of 
Attorney to acknowledge Satisfaction upon 
Record to a Judgment, wherein Mary Read 
Wilfon was Plaintiff againft the faid 
Charlefworth for 281. Upon hearing _ the 
Affidavits and Council on both Sides, and 
examining the faid Parties apart, the faid 
Mr. Charlefworth, who is a famous Attorney 
at Radcliff-Highway, the faid Hacker a 
Scrivener, and the faid Cox, were committed 
by the Court, and ordered to be profecuted 
for Forgery. The Learned Council for thefe 
\len moved that they might be Bail for one 
another; but it was objected by the Council 
for the Profecutor, that that was the only 
Means for them all to fly together. 

Mr. Henry Mould, an eminent Attorney at 
Law, being convicted, on the Oath of one 
Foraft, who is likewife famous in the fame 
Profeffion, of as many Oaths as amounted 
to 41. 10s.. was ordered by a Warrant from 
a Juftice of the Peace to pay the fame, or to 
fit in the Stocks two Hours; he chofe the 
latter, which he suffer’d with a great deal of 
Magnanimity, in Chancery Lane, laft Thurf 
day Night from feven to nine of the Clock. 
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NOTES AND 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE TREATY HOUSE OF UXBRIDGE. 


(OME 17 miles from London lies the quiet 
N town of Uxbridge, stretching itself along 
the old post road to Oxford, not very ancient 
as English townships go nor very famous in 
its own history, filled with the gentle calm of 
the home counties and the tradition of pros- 
perous dignity that is their inheritance. Now 
and then great covered wagons with unicorn 
teams, on their way to the mill down by the 
water side, rumble through the High Street 
past square-toed Georgian houses, to whose 
plan one might as soon add a cubit as a foot 
to the metre of Pope; past red roofed inns 
where old sign boards creak and swing, from 
that which warns the traveller to ‘* Keep 
within compass ’’ to the ‘‘ Swan and Bottle,”’ 
where the road dips to cross the Colne river. 
Certainly not a town to achieve greatness, but 
circumstances have thrust upon Uxbridge a 
phantom immortality something apart from 
the place as it exists from day to day, a life 
in books and histories of the Civil War which, 
as it brings little or no pecuniary benefit to 
the town, is lowly rated by the townsfolk in 
general. 

Something over three hundred years ago, a 
new house stood a-building at the further end 
of Uxbridge, and a fine building it must have 
been when the Oxford road did not as now 
run under the windows, but swept round some 
vay to the north; whilst the gardens ran 
down to the slow running Colne and looked 
across to the green Buckingham pastures 
beyond. Those were the days when medieval 
architecture was being moulded to new needs 
and capacities, and the brick gables of the 
new house rose high and narrow, their 
straight lines cut with quaint precision into 
devices like those of a yew hedge; latticed 
windows were set in stone mullions now grey 
against the mellowed brick, whilst clusters of 
slender chimneys with many facets rose frora | 
wide bases telling of hospitable fires below. 
Such was, at the opening of the seventeenth | 
century, the home of Sir John Bennet, a man 
well known in his day and who had won to 
rich preferments in Church and State. Tradi- 
tion says Sir John built the house himself, | 
here at least he lived with a succession of | 
Wives til] his repute and fortunes went crash- | 


| efforts. 
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ing down in the ruin of Lord Bacon. Health 
and honour broken, the Knight did not sur- 
vive the year of his condemnation ; his widow 
lived on at Uxbridge till her death in 1638. 
Although, said to have at that time belonged 
to a Myr. Capel, the house was still called Sir 
John Bennet’s, when in 1645 it became the 
scene of what Peter Cunningham calls, ‘ By 
far the most memorable treaty on English 
ground made or attempted to be made between 
a king and his people, Runnymede not 
excepted.”’ 

The winter of 1644-5 saw the Great RKebel- 
lion changing from a revolt to a war; and 
the failure of the Uxbridge treaty made that 
change complete. It was over two years 
since the king’s standard had been raised at 
Nottingham, and through those years of sor- 
row and desolation the fact that may be most 
clearly traced is the widening gulf between 
the parties, throwing back either side on its 
extreme wing and ultimately causing it to 
fall under the power of allies whom the people 
regarded as enemies. The king was relying 
on Krench aid and the Catholic party; the 
Parliament was in the hands of the Scots; 
the bulk of the nation, distrusting the ex- 
tremists on either side and hating foreign 
allies, felt their sympathies to be divided in 
a way that gave the best of all guarantees for 
ultimate peace. Small wonder then if there 
were constant efforts after reconciliation, and 
if even in the winter of 1644 many could still 
think of the struggle, as a monstrous mis- 
understanding that might be cleared away 
could King and Parliament meet in friendly 
treaty, where positions might be explained 
and a settlement founded on the general 
desire for peace. Some there were, and their 
leader’s name was Cromwell, who knew the 
path to peace lay through sharp and fierce 
wars. Above al] the clash of tongues and sy]- 
logistic argument at Uxbridge one seems to 
hear the distant tramp of his Ironsides 
marching on to the field of Naseby. 

It is easy for us now to see that the Treaty 
was foredoomed to failure. Sixteen Commis- 
sioners on either side, thirty-two in all—add 
the Clergy, who attended as specialists on the 
religious questions—and if Peace, like the 


| Scottish Tibbie, had ‘‘ two and forty wooing 


at her, suing at her,’’ it was not hard to see 


what end her lovers would make of their 
A peace that should be acceptable to 
Vane the Republican and to James Stuart 
Duke of Richmond, to Alexander Henderson 
minister of Leuchars and to a future Primate 
—what peace, what reunion, should ever be 
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between them must be that of the lion and the 
lamb—with the lamb inside. 

Historically the treaty is but an incident— 
its one political result the demonstration to 
the world that the time for peace was not yet 
come—its interest is wholly sentimental, if 
the word may be allowed, This meeting, in 
the quiet old house, of so many men whose 
names for good or evil are written large on 
our history—men representatives of all the 
great parties both in Church and State; Cav- 
alier and Puritan, old friends estranged, old 
foes become allies; men face to face across a 
table, who had last faced each other on the 
field of Mdgehill, or who should not meet 
again till they stood as judge and captive. 
To those for whom our ancestors are not 
mere lay figures, but very real flesh and blood, 
there are many ghosts haunting the treaty 
house. 

Uxbridge was chosen for the negotiations as 
lying ee alte between the King at Oxford 
and the Parliament at Westminster; whilst 
the old mansion of Sir John Bennet seems to 
have been the most suitable house for so large 
a gathering. Thus it came about that after 
much riding to and fro through heavy winter 
roads, much bustle and preparation in Ux- 
bridge itself, the Commissioners on either 
side found such lodging as the little town 
afforded, though (as Clarendon says) ‘‘ some 
of the Commissioners were forced to lie two 
of them in a chamber in field beds only upon 
a quilt, in that cold weather, not coming into 
a bed during al] the treaty.’’ 

The best traditions of English politics held 
sway even through ;the shock of Civil War, 


the mutual! courtesy and consideration shown 
on either side, rising to the almost pathetic 
eagerness with which old friends, wrenched 
asunder by conviction, sought out each other’s 
quarters and spent their evenings with the 
comrades of brighter days, regardless of all 
such miserable stuff as episcopacy, divine 
right, or the future fate of schismatics. 

The treaty was fixed to open on Jan, 31, 
thus barely missing the fatal 30th, and it 
seems another of the evil omens marking the 
treaty that the very table at which the Com- 
missioners sat, square without head or foot, 
was ‘‘such as was heretofore in the Star 


Chamber.”’ 

Even before the negotiations were formally 
opened there came about a sinister incident, 
sounding as it were the note of tragedy that 
echoes through all these memories of Ux- 
bridge. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Tempted by the presence of the Paria. 
ment’s Commissioners and their retinue, g 
young Chaplain with Venn’s Regiment aj 
Windsor had come over to preach in Ux. 
bridge on market day, when they used to have 
a sermon, a combination of business with edj- 
fication very dear to the Puritan heart. 

As author of such godly works as ‘'he 
Soul’s Cordial,’ ‘The Dejected Soul’s Cure’ 
and a treatise ‘Of Kffectual Calling,’ Mastey 
Christopher Love was sure of a large and 


| admiring audience whom he exhorted, ‘‘ that 


they were not to expect any good from the 
Treaty ; for that they were men of blood who 
were employed in it from Oxford,” and 
‘Heaven might as well think of agreeing 
with Hell.’’ Now this kind of thing was all 
very well with Venn’s troopers or even the 
Uxbridge townsfolk, but the preacher had not 
reckoned on the presence of some Royalists, 
whom an inconvenient curiosity had drawn to 
observe the forms of Puritan worship, and 
who at once reported his words to the Par- 
liamentary officials. These latter were s0 
blind to the true doctrine and so far awake 
to English courtesy, that Love, doubtless to 
his great surprise, was sharply reprehended 
and sent out of the town. 

Seven years more and this same fiery young 
preacher was led into what is known as 
‘* Love’s Plot,’’ and came te his end on Tower 
fill, as Carlyle says, ‘‘ to the unspeakable 
emotion of men.”’ 

The sad, erratic figure of Christopher Love 
whirled to his fate on the rocks of controv- 
ersy stands a fit symbol for the times in which 
he lived. Even among the Commissioners 


ck Oo r, then at Uxbridge there were two who openly 
and one of the brightest points in the story is 


laid down their lives for the causes that they 
followed, and others whose fate was perhaps 
no lighter, To give their lives was part of 
their duty, but it was hard to see either party 
falling away from its high professions—the 
Parliament giving itself over to the hands of 
fanatics, and the King to those who bear the 
blame of much of the injustice and misrule at 
Oxford. To find some via media was the 
hope of all these men and, as surely as their 
ideal was that of the nation, it should be 
brought to pass, but their part was to struggle 
on, despite exile and neglect, rebuffs and dis- 
illusion, that their children should have for 
heritage both King and freedom. 

The daily work of the Treaty makes weary 
reading for the most part, but the Puritans 
at any rate never concealed their purpose: 
beginning business by a demand for “the 
abolition of Episcopacy and the erection of 
another government agreeable to God’s Word 
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and the practice of the best Churches.’’ Aj- 
though, without doubt, Presbyterianism was 
not only the best, but the only Church in the 
eyes of a majority of the proposers, the word 
itself is missing, thanks to Sir Henry Vane 
having evaded it in the Treaty between Puri- 
tans and Scots to secure the consent of the 
English Independents and to save some trace 
of freedom from northern domination. 

Another demand by the Parliament, which 
we must suppose to have come under the head- 
ing of Religion, was that for the abolition of 
interludes and Stage Plays, in which one 
sees the hand of Prynne. Imagine the peace 
of a great nation made contingent on such a 
question as this in the lifetime of men who 
had known Shakespeare. 

At the same time copies of the Covenant 
and Directory were given to the King’s Com- 
missioners for them to study at leisure, and 
which they found very long and weary read- 
ing. 

Such a Treaty as this at Uxbridge, how- 
ever, means something more than a series of 
formal councils; it means personal contact 
of either side with its opponents, the inevit- 
able check of the living men against the 
opinions they profess; and, it may often have 
secret results quite as important as the others 
publicly discussed, and those who choose Com- 
missioners in such a case are wise if they 
expose no weak or timorous adherent to the 
ilandishments which the opposite party are 
pretty sure to exercise upon him. 

This same hope of detaching some of the 
weaker members from the enemy’s camp, 
which has been at the root of many negotia- 
tions undertaken in the cause of peace, had 
been strongly urged upon the royalists—prob- 
ably at the suggestion of Clarendon, for he 
had seen and exposed the folly of treating 
with coldness and contempt the men, who at 
a bitter sacrifice of pride, had deserted West- 
peeetes and given in their allegiance to the 

ing. 

The first to be tempted by my Lord Chan- 
cellor’s bait was John Earl of Loudon, one 
of the Scots Commissioners, whom Clarendon 
was called one night to meet at the quarters 
of the Duke of Richmond. 

Amidst all the turmoil of the Civil War 
there is no more pathetic character than 


that of the King’s cousin, James Stewart, | 


Duke of Richmond, who stood perhaps alone 
in his personal love and fealty to Charles. 
There were many who fought and died that 
the Crown might be above all causes _ecclesias- 
tical as well as civi] within these dominions 
supreme, but who cared little who the wearer 


of that crown might be, and Charles Stuart 
was not a man to win affection, if only because 
no man felt sure his counsel was not being 
checked by that of a rival. 

Ever eager for peace, the Duke had been 
foremost in all negotiations, and it was per- 
haps with high hopes that he waited on that 
winter evening for the coming of nis friend 
Clarendon and John Campbell of Loudon. 
Could the Duke have foreseen as he looked 
into the firelight, the day only two years 
hence when this same Loudon should be of 
those who sold their King for gold! 

A dog at the heels of Argyll, whom he fol- 
lowed through all the gloomy deeds and dark 
bye ways of the covenanting rule, Loudon, 
who stood that night before James Stuart and 
the little fat Chancellor with his shrewd kind 
face, began to feel his way with smooth words 
and persona] flattery, and Clarendon who had 
little liking for such talk soon summed up 
the worth of this pious ambassador with his 
‘abundance of tears ready whenever words 
failed.’” He was ready to promise submis- 
sion in all temporal matters if the King 
would take the Covenant which was a vital 
point with the Scots, and, as Clarendon 
guessed, a very secondary matter to the Eng- 
lish who after all were the main body. Com- 
pliance was impossible, so then and there the 
matter ended, its result being nothing more 
than an increase in personal aversion. 

It has been said of Clarendon that he delib- 
erately used the insight he had obtained of 
his opponents’ dissensions for the purpose of 
sowing disunion amongst them. 

Whether or no this was the case—and it 
would be quite in keeping with his hopes 
of winning over valuable support — he cer- 
tainly raised all the jealousies latent on the 
other side by the reply (of which, as of all 
the papers submitted by the Royalists, he 
was the author) to the demand for a new 
national religion. 

Not in vain had Clarendon’s legal mind 
pored over the Solemn League and Covenant ; 
he made it serve him as a weapon against its 
very framers for, when the Duke of Rich- 
mond rose to speak on the matter, he had 
been prompted to ask (very courteously and 
quietly) for the definition of certain strange 
terms and expressions, knowing perfectly 
that not half those present were agreed as 
to the meaning of the formulae they were all 


| so ready to enforce on others. 


The natural and probably intentional re- 
sult was considerable confusion in the 
Puritan ranks and the sly amusement of 
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their opponents, who saw that if the terms 
in question were to be publicly defined some- 
one or other would have a cause of quarrel ; 
in fact the matter was so serious, called for 


so much careful and dispassionate considera- | 


tion, that the Puritans did the wisest thing 
possible—adjourned for dinner. 

When they met again the speaker who 
rose for the Parliament was Algernon Percy 
Earl of Northumberland. 


A great and kindly man who, in the dark | 


days to come, was made guardian to the 
King’s children, and in whose house at Sion 


they lived through the last terrible days of | 


their father’s life; prisoners in name, Lut 
in fact under the shelter of the only home 
they had long known, safe under the care 
of this enemy who had pity on the father- 
less children and guarded them as his own 
until the escape of the Duke of York re- 
moved them to sterner keeping. 

But these things were not yet, and when 
Northumberland rose on the winter after- 
noon those around him saw in the handsome 
face and debonnaire carriage, in the mane of 
fair hair that fell round his neck as aboat 
a lion’s, nothing but the bearing of the 
proudest man alive, and waited for his 
answer to those embarrassing questions. 

Northumberland had, however, no _ in- 
tention of answering himself; his purpose 
was to put the burden of doing so on the 
broad shoulders of John Maitland, Earl of 
Lauderdale, whose big red head loomed out 
of the dusk beside him. This young lord, 
just succeeded to the family honours, young 
and passionate and—as Buckingham said, of 
a thundering understanding—by his un- 
gainly speech and blustering manner only 
served to make everything he handled much 
more difficult than it was before; which 
was perhaps just what he was set up to do. 

E. M. Frrz Apam-OrmisTon. 


(To be concluded). 





OLK-LORE SURVIVALS: CURE FOR 
WHOOPING COUGH. — Recently I 


recorded here (clvi. 368) an instance of super- | 
cough for- | 


stitious “‘cure’’ for whooping 
warded to me by a country butcher. I have 
this week received the following letter from 
Mr. S. W. Myles, who has retired from the 
meat trade after many years at Northchapel, 
Sussex : 

I wonder if you have ever heard of sheeps’ 
bladders being used as a cure for whooping- 
cough? When I was in business I was once 


asked for two or three on a killing day, the 


| lady making the request remarking “TI can- 
| not tell you what I want them for now, but 

will do so later on. Be sure they are sheeps’ 

bladders you give me.’’ I gave her several 
| and thought no more about it. Several 
months afterwards, when the customer was 
| in my shop she said: ‘‘I expect you wondered 
| what I wanted the bladders for; well! they 
| were to cure whooping-cough, but had I told 
| you or anyone else at the time it would have 
| been useless to try them.” 

Presumably the secrecy in this case was 
allied to that which required a piece of raw 
| beef to be stolen to rub on warts as a cure, 

J. FAarrFAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Norton-on-Tees. 


| A STRANGE DEED.-—Latham Brickwood, a 

forefather of mine belonging to the 
| Huguenot family of De Bricqueboseq, was an 
| innkeeper at Thornhaugh, Northants. An 
| Indenture is still in existence there dated 
| March 25, 1737, apprenticing to him a little 
| orphan girl, six years of age, to learn house- 
wifery, and to remain bound till she was 21. 

Ernest Hamppen-Coox. 


| JNUSUAL NAMES OF HOUSES. — A 
| house known to me in Cazenove Road, 
| Stoke Newington, used to be called ‘‘ Kia G. 
| Mina.’’ The words appear to be Kaffir for 
| ‘“* The King’s Dwelling.’’ In Thorne’s Road, 
| Wakefield, at the present time there is a 
house called ‘‘Tharysielle,”’ a purely 
artificial word, compounded out of the names 
of some of the original owner’s friends, 


Worps. 
| }RROR IN ‘PARADISE REGAINED.’— 
| May I call attention to a curious error 
| in ‘ Paradise Regained,’ which seems to have 
| escaped notice for over 250 years ? 
In Bk. I, lines 377... we read: 
Though I have lost 
| Much lustre of my native brightness, lost 
To he beloved of God, I have not lost 
To love, at least contemplate and admire, 
| What I see excellent in good, or fair, 
Or virtuous; I should so have lost all sense. 
What can be less then in me than desire 
To see thee and approach thee, whom I 


now 

Declared the Son of God, to hear attent 

Thy wisdom, and behold thy godlike deeds? 
| Surely what Satan means to say in line 
| 383 is: ‘‘ What can be more then in me than 
desire .. .”’ 

All editions, even the earliest, give the 
same reading, and Masson, usually so care- 
| ful and exact, makes no comment on the 
| passage. 


C. L. Barnes. 
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H W TO DATE HERALDRY.—Impercept- 
ibly the form of nearly every heraldic 
charge has changed in outline, and each age 
had, so to speak, a fashion in form, The 
heraldic lion had a more elaborate tail than | 
now, also he had three toes, not five; his | 
back hair was elaborately dressed. The lion | 
of to-day is a better groomed animal, with a | 
lain tufted tail; another thing to notice is | 
that often the tail is reversed and the tuft | 
next to the body. The martlet was really a | 
swallow; its feet never shew when perching, | 
so it was represented as footless; it has grown 
thinner and flatter and longer. The ermine | 
spot should be noticed: now it is like a bad 
plague of bugs swarming over a shield ; for- 
merly it was a narrow spreading bunch of 
hairs, surmounted by 3 dots. All these are | 
points to observe when attempting to date a 
shield. I had a shield sent me of a lion 
rampant; it was supposed to be of early date, 
but the shape of the lion was decidedly | 
seventeenth century, and on that I based my 
opinion, which later was proved correct. 
Often the date of a shield is important, 
therefore all such small items should be 
observed carefully and comparison made with | 
examples of different dates. It will often | 
be found that the local] historian having no 
heraldic knowledge has affixed to monuments 
wrong names. Case after case has come to 
my notice within the last few years. The 
Harleian Visitations and other Visita- | 
tions are not reliable for naming shields, | 
and still less should Papworth and other | 
writers be considered infallible. | 


E. E. Corr. 


A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE.—In a small | 
book entitled ‘ Devon Exmoor,’ published 
by the author under the pseudonym of ‘* Will | 
Sherracombe,’’ the author narrates (p. 40), in 
speaking of the little church at Trentisshoe : 
“Down under on- the slope of the hill stood 
once a larch wood, planted in honour of the 
Battle of Waterloo with as many trees as | 
there were Englishmen taking part in that | 
great fight. And one hundred years later | 
it was felled to render possible another | 
English victory.’ | 

WILLAD. 


| 

ORCESTER WILLS. — All Worceste1x 
documents have been removed from the 
Probate Registry, Worcester, to the Probate 
Registry, 114, Hill Stret, Birmingham. | 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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([HOMAS AND JOHN HITCHCOCK, 

SPINET AND HARPSICHORD 
MAKERS. — I am anxious to discover the 
relationship, dates, and places of birth, death 
and working, of these two well-known instru- 
ment makers. It is usually held that they 
were father and son. There is only one 
harpsichord by each known to exist, but 
several of their spinets have survived. The 
numbers they usually gave their instruments 


| are inscribed on the nameboard and are often 


mistaken for dates. Thomas worked between 
1664 and 1703 and John continued to a later 
date. 
P. B. JaMEs. 
Chesham Bois. 
R. SAMUEL ANNESLEY.—Can any of 
your readers tell me whether Dr. Samuel 


| Annesley, the father of Susanna Wesley, was 


buried in Bunhill Fields Burial-ground, and 


| if not, where ? 


GERARD TuHaRP, Lt.-Col. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. — Will 
any reader inform me why it is that the 


| first page of a chapter of a book is denied 


Am I right 
in presuming that this is a permanent 
memorial to the mystery of the origin of 
printing as exemplified in the Press of 
Johann Gutenberg, or is there simply an 
aesthetic reason ? 
A. B. LoncBortom. 
Alvaston. 
ARIETIES OF POKER.—In an article 
on ‘ Easy Money,’ in an American jour- 
nal describing gambling card games, it is 


| stated that ‘‘ the professional often starts 


with some unsuspicious game not specifically 
a gambling game. A suggestion for a game 
of pedro, two handed pinochie, or euchre 
seldom invites suspicion, whereas the very 
word poker might instantly put the intended 
victim on guard.’’ In Funk and Wagnall’s 
‘American Standard Dictionary,’ Pedro is 
said to be a card game similar to Sancho- 
Pedro, which in turn is stated to be a variety 
of All-fours. Pinochie or Pinocle is stated 


| to be a game resembling Bezique, and Euchre 


is described as having five varieties, i.e., cut- 
throat, drive, progressive, railroad, and bid 
or six handed. The article already noted 
further states ‘‘ the dealer may decide upon 


| any version of poker — draw, stud, pistol, 
straight, 


whisky, jackpots, deuces wild, 
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joker wild, seyen card stud, and spit-in-the- 
ocean, or any one of the various forms for 
that deal.’’ According to Funk and Wag- 
nall’s Dictionary, poker is derived from the 
sixteenth century English card game primero, 
and the English seventeenth century card 
game Post and pair, also from the English 
card game Brag. ‘The varieties of Poker 
noted are draw, whisky, and stud. Are the 
other varieties mentioned above described in 
any work, and can the list of varieties be 
added to? 
R. Hepcer WALLAcE. 


ULD MAN’S MILK. — This is the title 
of a Scotch drink which is stated to be a 
near relation of America’s egg-nogg. I shall 
be glad to learn of other drinks—British or 
American—which are described as milk or 
cream, be they alcoholic or non-alcoholic. 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


WO EPITAPHS BY DEAN SWIFT. — 
Some sixty years back a clerical paternal 
uncle recited the following to me; the raciness | 
of them kept them in memory ever since. Of 
their history I know nothing beyond the fact | 
of their authorship. But I want to know 
where they can be found, good readers, s.v.p. 


is 
Here lies the body of John Shine, 
ho was no Jew for he ate swine; 
He was no Papist for he had no merit; 
He was no Quaker for he had no spirit; 
For forty years he lived and lied, 
For which God damned him and he died. 
II. 


Here lies the body of honest Peg, 

Who had no issue but in her leg; 

She was wondrous wise and cunning, 

For when one leg stopt t’other kept run- 


ning. 
J. B. McGovern. 


VERTY FAMILY.—Of the North of Eng- 

land. Has any reader got a pedigree of 
this family; or can say who has, or where 
there is one? Failing this, can any reader 
give any Verty records: births or baptisms, 
marriages, or deaths, or burials, or epitaphs? | 


J. W. Fawcett. 


EV. JOHN DONKINE.—In Darlington | 
(Durham) Baptismal Register occurs | 
under date Dec. 10., 1620: ‘‘ Ralph Donkine, | 
son of John Donkine, ‘ Clerici peregrini [a | 
clergymah on travel, or a travelling clerk] ’.’’ 
Can any reader place this man, and give | 
name of curacy or living? | 


J. W. Fawcett. 


———_. 


EV. DANIEL MELICENSIS. — In Dar. 
lington (Durham) Baptismal Register js 
the entry ‘‘ Christiana Melicensis,  filia 
Danielis Melicensis, Magistri Artis, Perigrin- 
orum [a travelling M.A.]—3 April, 1665.” 
Can any reader identify the clergyman ? 
J. W. Fawcerr. 


SLINGTON RECORDS.—Do any church- 
wardens’ accounts or ratebooks exist for 
the parish of Islington, Co. Middlesex, in 
the sixteenth century ? 
W..H. 


JOTATO RINGS.—Can anyone tell me the 
origin of potato rings, and their use? 
Are they chiefly Irish, and’ are they always 
silver ? 
JUNIA. 


OHN THOMAS HALL.—Born circa 1755, 

married Ann, daughter of Thos. Foster 

of Clements Lane, London, circ. 1778, died 

1812 at Somerton, Somerset; brother of Capt. 

George Hall, Indian Navy (vide Lowe's 

History of I.N.); clerk in the Bank of 
England from 1784-1802. 

Wanted, details of parentage. Mother was 
Ann Hall, widow in 1800, died Feb. 20, 1812. 
Family said to have come from Lincolnshire, 
Arms either: Ar., chevron sable fretty or, 
between 3 demi-lions, rampant az., on a 
chief gules as many chaplets of 3rd. Crest: 
Dragon’s head couped azure collared or. Or 
Az., a lion rampant between 8 crosses cross- 
let. Crest: A greyhound couchant beneath 
a tree. 

EF. P38: 


HE COMMA AFTER STREET NUMBER 
AND THE DECIMAL POINT.—I am 
very desirous of ascertaining the reason and 
origin of inserting commas between house 
numbers and street names in an address, and 
the reason and origin of inverting the period, 
in mathematics, to indicate the decimal point. 
With regard to the first, I observe that, 
among European printers, principally in 
England, the practice of inserting or of 
omitting commas seems to be about fifty-fifty; 


| Whereas, in the United States, the practice is 


to omit commas. Personally, I am with 
‘Notes and Queries’ in inserting, yet the 
Oxford Press inform me they do not. 

With regard to the inverted period to 
indicate the decimal point, I have found this 
in English printing from 100 to 150 years; 
yet in neither English nor in American 


| printers’ manuals, or typographical diction- 


aries, am I able to find, though finding 
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explanations about all the other punctuation 
marks, anything explaining the reason for or 
the origin of the decimal point so used. 


O. J. MirTcHett. 


MHE HARROW WAY.—Can any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ say where there may be 
found any detailed description of the course 
of the ancient road of this name? 
FE, :¢.. f; 


(OLDRUM STONE CIRCLE IN KENT.— 
U What is the meaning of ‘‘ Coldrum’’? Is 
there any connection with ‘‘Galdrum, 
which I find, in the Cornish-English 
dictionary, at the-end of Borlase’s * Anti- 
quities of Cornwall,’ to mean ‘ Inchant- 
ments.’ If the two words are connected, is 
there a reference to the mystical rites per- 
formed in the Circle by an ancient priest- 
hood ? 
Eg. C.F, 
ENERAL WM. HARRISON.—Who was 
“General William Harrison, the Hero of 
the Thamnes,’’ of whom a portrait print exists 
dated 1813, 
G. S. G. 


[AMABTINE'S WIFE. — What was the 
parentage of Marianne Birch, a young 
English lady who married A. de Lamartine, 
the French poet, in 1823, at Geneva ? 
G. S. G. 


QYNGE FAMILY OF CO. SALOP. — The 


name is pronounced Sing. In Debrett’s | 


Baronetage it is stated that this family was 
originally named Millington, which surname 
was ‘‘ changed to Synge from the circumstance 
of one of the family being a canon or chantry 
priest.’’ 

Is there any evidence for such a remark- 
able statement ? 


F. K. MILurncton. 


SLINGTON PARISH. — An Islingtonian 
recently told me (1) That Islington is the 
largest town parish in England; (2) That it 
contains a larger population than Liverpool ; 
(3) That it is the poorest and the richest 
parish in England (i.e., mansions and slums). 
The last assertion is, of course, a matter of 
conjecture. Is there any truth in the other 

two statements ? 

J. P. Bacon Puirxips. 


RMORIAL LIVERY BUTTONS.—I have 
a small collection of silver-plated 
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armorial livery buttons, most of which date 
from about the year 1828, or earlier. I 
interested to know when such 
buttons were first worn by menservants, and 
of what metal they were made—particularly 
whether brass or gilt were of later fashion 
than white metal, and whether the white 
metal are of Sheffield Plate. 


P. D. M. 


SNEEZE LORE; HINDU—IRISH. — In 

Birth-Story No. 41, in the Pali Buddhist 
Scriptures, there is a haunted hut in the 
suburbs of Benares. Perched wpon a rafter 
is a goblin, who descends, and eats any one, 
should he fail to say ‘‘ Long life to you!”’ 
after a sneeze. The Buddha-to-be visits the 
hut with his father, and the goblin contrives 
to make one of them sneeze. Drowsiness at 
first prevents the ‘‘ Long life to you! ’’ But 
the Buddha-to-be sees the danger in time and 
averts its. 

In ‘ Master and Man,’ by T. Crofton 
Croker (‘ Fairy Legends and Traditions of 
the South of Ireland,’ 1825), a fairy. and his 
human slave, Billy MacDaniel, are perched 
upon the beam of a cabin at Carrigogunniel, 
Co, Limerick, during a bridal feast. The 
marriage has not taken place, and the fairy 
means to steal the bride, provided no one says 
‘“God bless you!” after a sneeze. The 
bride sneezes twice, and no one says it. The 
fairy would have taken her after a third 
sneeze, but Billy MacDaniel roars out ‘‘ God 


| save us!’’ and the bride is safe. 


Is this pre-historic Aryan folk-lore ? 


ALBERT J. Epmunps. 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


“ (HINESE TREES.”—Can any one tell 

me the date of those exquisite model 
trees of jade, ivory, etc., sometimes known as 
‘Chinese Trees,’’ but more properly, I 
think, as Jardiniires? I know they were 


made in the eighteenth century, but I 
should be very glad to know if they existed 
earlier: circa 1670-80, to be precise. Also, 


of what materials the ‘‘earth’’ from which 
they are represented as growing, and the 
dishes in which the whole is placed, usually 
were made? I believe, jade, mother-of- 
pearl, and ivory to have been freely used, 
together with other semi-precious stones. 
should be glad of some information on this 
subject; especially as to date, as I believe 
I have seen some of the seventeenth century, 
but cannot now he sure. 
M. M. B. 
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Replies. 


$$ 


| . . 
| account for the choice of this emblem, He 
| Was in Queen Eleanor’s suite and his picture 


| Westminster Abbey. 


ADOPTION AND MODIFICATION OF 


ARMS : 
BLOUNT. 
(clvi. 385, 432). 


GATHER that Mr. E. Sr. Jonn Brooxs’s 

suggestion in his article on the ‘ Adoption 
and Modification of Arms’ is based on the 
fact that three families who intermarried 
bore on a bend three eagles displayed. 

In preparing my recently published book | 
on ‘ Bishop Grandisson: Student and Art- 
Lover,’ I had occasion to study the arms of 
the family placed first in the heading of Mr. 
Brooxs’s article, and some reference to what 
I found may prove valuable in this con- | 
nection. I have used the spelling of | 
Grandisson as it is that usually adopted at 
Exeter; it is one of the forms found in the 
Fabric ‘Rolls. 

The substance of the evidence produced by 
Mr. Brooxs is based on these facts: — Sir 
Hugh Blount as early as 1277-87 bore three 
eagles; John de Ja Mare, temp. Edw. I 
(1272-1307), bore three eagles; Sir William 
de Grandisson, a foreigner, bore three eagles ; 
and to this I may add that he bore them in 
Edward I’s reign, and as his arms, with the 
three eagles, are described in the famous 
poem ‘ The Siege of Carlaverock’ of 1300, the | 
date at which he assumed them should be | 
placed a few years earlier; it is almost cer- 
tain that he was in England as early as 1272. 

I have no evidence of an intermarriage | 
between the Grandissons and Blounts, nor 
have I traced the relationship between Abbot 
de la Mare and Bishop Grandisson; nor can 
I see how any later kinship can account for 
three contemporaries in Edward I’s reign | 
bearing the same charges on bends of differ- 
ent tinctures. 

The variations in the charges on the coats | 
of arms adopted by different members of the 
Grandisson family are curious. Sir William 
de Grandisson, who bore the three eagles, had 
three sons, Peter, who bore the same, John, | 
the bishop, who inserted a mitre between two | 
of the eagles, and Otho, who substituted three | 
buckles. 
Sir Otho, bore three escallops. 
participation in the Crusades, 


and 


in full armour was painted on her tomb in 
Professor Tristram has 
been able to reconstruct the design in colours 


| from the representation of Sir Otho as an 


GRANDISON, DE LA MARE, 


antependium now in the Musée Historique 
at Berne, where the tinctures are quite 
distinct. These arms are still to be seen 


| carved on the walls of Castle Grandson near 


| Neuchatel. 


Admittedly the Grandissons were a bit 
casual in their use of the different charges; 
for instance, on some fourteenth century glass 
in Exeter Cathedral, possibly inserted by the 
bishop, are the arms of Montacute impaling 
Grandisson, intended to represent those to 
which the bishop’s sister Katherine was en- 
titled, as she married William de Montacute, 
Earl of Salisbury. She is said to have been 


| the most beautiful lady of her day and the 


heroine of the famous Garter incident. But 
the arms as painted on the window in the 
Cathedral, if strictly interpreted by the laws 
of heraldry would make her the daughter of 
her bachelor, or was he a widower (?), uncle, 
Sir Otho, were it not that between each of 
the escallops there is a tiny baton—perhaps 
properly described as a barrulet. 

There is a remarkable stole in the pos- 
session of Lord Willoughby de Broke, which 
appears to have come to him through the 
Verneys. It is of fourteenth century em- 
broidery and gives thirty-six coats of arms. 
Among them is Grandisson with three 
escallops and others of families connected 
with them, Gournay, Cantilupe, Fitz Warren 
and Beauchamp, — that is, assuming the 
identifications correctly given in _ the 
Catalogue of the Burlington Arts Club Exhi- 
bition of 1905, though we are warned that the 
tinctures have faded or become discoloured. 
Blount is here placed against two coats :— 
Vaire or and azure and Barry nebuly of six or 
and azure. Quarterly or and gules, a bend- 
let sable ascribed with a query to Fitz Roger, 
Lord of Clavering; the tinctures may have 
been argent and gules originally, but the 
eagles are missing from the bend sable so this 
can hardly be the Blount arms given by Mr. 
Brooks. At first I believed this stole to 
have been made for Roger, second Baron 
Beauchamp of Bletsoe, grandson of Mabilia 


Sir William’s brother, the famous | de Grandisson and Sir John de Patteshull. 
His active but is it not more probable that these are the 
the | coats of arms of members of a confraternity 


incident of sucking the poison from the and that the stole was worn by their chap- 
Prince’s arm after he was wounded at Acre, | lain? This would account for the appear- 
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ance of more than one pair of identical 
shields. | 

Mr. Brooxs’s theory that coats of arms | 
were adopted so ‘‘ crudely ’’ in the thirteenth | 
century requires something more definite in 
the way of proof before it is accepted; | 
because the de la Mares were neighbours, | 
their arms were likely to be avoided for fear | 
of confusion arising; personal preference 
might have been allowable,, but it is hardly | 
credible that Sir Hugh Blount would have | 
chosen to modify the arms of a famous house, | 
which had only been established in England | 
a few—perhaps only ten or a dozen—years 
earlier; such a ‘‘ compliment’’ might have | 
been resented. 








Frances Rose-Trovp. 


que BUSHNELL FAMILY (elvi. 402).— 
I think I can add a few names to 
B. H. G.’s list. His John B. of White 
Waltham, Berks, b. 1786, was perhaps the 
father of 

Richard Stafford B., b. 1828 

James Henry B., b. 1829. 

Both were born at Beenham and their 
father was a clergyman. Richard was M.A. | 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Vice- 
Principal, 1858-62, of St, Paul’s Missionary | 
College, Soho. James distinguished himself 
at Lieutenant of H.M.S. Winchester in| 
Burma in 1853 and commanded H.M.S. | 
Dasher in the Channel Islands, 1866-9. They | 
were both at Elizabeth College, Guernsey. | 

The Rev. William B., of Beenham, Berks, | 
whom B. H. G. mentions as b. 1818, married | 
Elizabeth, dau. of T. S. C. Dobrée Utermarck | 
and Mary de Havilland and sister of Sir 
John de Havilland Utermark, Bailiff of | 
Guernsey, 1883-4. This William had at least | 
five sons and one daughter. The sons were: | 

William Utermarck B., b. 1847. | 

Arthur John de Havilland B., b. 1848. 

Charles James Henry B., b. 1850. 

George Alexander B., b, 1851. 

Thomas Bromley B., b. 1854. 

The eldest and the youngest were born at 
Beenham, the other three in Guernsey. They 
were all educated at Elizabeth College, | 
Guernsey. William was delicate, and spent | 
thirty years in banking business in Guernsey | 
and London. Arthur, whom B. H. G. men- | 
tions, calling him, by mistake, ‘‘ of Jersey,’’ 
was B.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, where | 
he obtained a first-class in Literee Humaniores 
in 1871, was for many years a private tutor 
at Cheltenham, where his sister or one of | 
his sisters kept house for him, and where 
he gained a reputation for knowledge of 


| coinage that is becoming archaic. 


stained glass, especially foreign, and of 
bric-a-brac. Charles and George eventually 
took to ranching in New Mexico, where 
George died in 1897. Thomas was scholar 
and M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford. He 
was for 40 years assistant-master at Eliza- 
beth College, Guernsey, retired and died about 
two years ago. 

James Henry B., 
probably son of one of the New Mexican 
ranchers, was at Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, in 1921. His son, 

James Henry Oakes B., b. 1907. 


was at St. Edward’s School, Oxford, from 
September, 1921, to July, 1923. He and his 
father probably belonged to the Guernsey 
Branch, as his guardian while he was in 
Oxford, wags A. Sabonadisse, Esq., a member 
of a Huguenot family, at one time settled in 
(ruernsey. 
Joun R. Macratu. 


GOVEREIGNS AND GUINEAS (clvi. 405). 
J —Sovereign is not the only thing in our 
An in- 
spector of schools in Scotland recently held up 
a penny with the Queen’s head in it before 
a class. Many frankly had no idea who it 
was; but some said it was Mary Queen of 
Scots, others the Virgin Mary. 

The reason why houses and apartments are 
so frequently quoted in guineas is that since 
they are commonly let by the week or 
fractions of a week it is very convenient to 
have prices that are divisible by seven. 


D. M. Low. 


JILLIAM JONES (elvi. 407). — William 
Jones was the son of Morgan Jones, a 
descendant of Col. John Jones, the regicide. 
He was born at Lowick, in Northampton- 
shire, July 30, 1726, became a scholar at 
Charterhouse, and matriculated at University 
College, Oxford, July 9, 1745. In 1749 he 
proceeded B.A., was ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, and priest in 1751 
by the Bishop of Lincoln. He married 
Flizaheth. daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Bridges, in 1754, and in the same year 
became curate to his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
Brook Bridges, at Wadenhoe, Northampton- 
shire. In 1765 he was presented to the 
Rectory of Pluckley, and twelve years later 
accepted the perpetual curacy of Nayland, 
Suffolk. Nayland Vicarage became the 
centre of a little circle which afterwards ex- 
panded into the high church party of the 
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early nineteenth century. Jones of Nayland, 
as ie has always been known, was one of the 
most prominent churchmen of his day, 
and a voluminous writer. He died Jan. 6, 
1800, not long after the death of his wife. 
For a list of his principal writings, and other 
information, see ‘ D.N.B.’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Watt (Bibl. Brit. IIT) gives a list of his 
works and states ‘‘ F, R. S., a late venerable 
and pious Divine of the Church of England, 
born in Northumberland 1726, died 1800.’’ 


J. ARDAGH. 


RTISTS: INFORMATION DESIRED 
(clvi. 335, 379).—Juan del Castello, or 
Castillo, was born at Seville in 1584. He 
was a pupil of Luis de Vargas, and became a 
distinguished historical painter; his prin- 
cipal works are to be found in Seville and 
Granada. Later he became the instructor of 
Murillo, Alonzo Cano, and Pedro de Moya, 
and he died at Cadiz in 1640. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


EORGE POWELL (clvi. 407). — George 
Powell, the actor and dramatist, was the 

son of an actor, and was born about the year 
1658. He was one of the finest tragedians 
of his day, but appears to have been a 
churlish, ill-conditioned man, noted for his 


debauchery. He died 14 Dec., 1714. 
Powell, however, was not the author of 
‘ Boadicea.’ This was written by Richard 


Glover (1712-1785), the son of a Hamburg 
merchant in London, well-known as a poet 
and the author of ‘ Leonidas,’ an epic poem. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THE COW IN TOWN PLANNING (elvi. 

352).—That section of New York City 
known as Greenwich Village, in which an 
even greater unpredictability of 
directions is found than in most of the old 
town at the lower end of Manhattan Island, 
is said to follow old cow-paths for its 
thoroughfares. Whether or not these lanes 
were of cows’ making, it is known that 
Greenwich Village grew from a rural hamlet 
to a town during a summer, when New 
Yorkers sought its higher ground to avoid 


a fever epidemic, and put up houses along | 


whatever passage-ways were handy. 


Paut McPuHartin. 
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ODLEIAN FIRST FOLIO (cliii. 100; 
clvi. 121).—Also known as the Turbutt 
First Folio. I would add to my note printed 
at the second reference, that from a study of 
the comparative wear and tear throughout the 
volume, unique evidence is obtainable of the 
populrrity of particular plays between 1623 
and the Civil War, say 1640. The needed 
proof is given, in ‘ The Original Bodleian 
Copy of the First Folio’ (Oxford, 1905, 
folio; now out of print), at p. 7, as follows: 
It may be well to anticipate the objection 
that this injury was perhaps not due to Bod- 
leian readers at all, but to the Turbutts of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, This sug- 
gestion is refuted by the fact that the volume 
has not been subjected to private usage. Had 
it been so, the sewing of the volume would have 
given way to a marked degree. As it is, the 
volume is firm and sound at the inner margins, 
and this can only be due to the fact that 
although it was very much used and fingered, 
yet it was all the while chained, in a public 
room, where it could not be taken on the knees 
— about, or left unregarded from day to 
ay. 

The most popular plays, it may be added, 
were ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Julius Cesar,’ 
‘The Tempest’ (because first in the volume) 
and ‘ Henry IV,’ part i. (Falstaff), in that 
order. 

Foras. 


“ A BSC” (cliii. 443, cliv.16). — For the 
_** meaning of these letters see the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary,’ under ABC (vol. i., p. 


13, col. 1). The form Absc must be an error 
for Abse. 
Foras. 
ERMAIDS — SEACOWS  (DUGONG) 


(clvi. 278, 358).—The identification of the 
mermaid with the dugong is by no means 
new. ior example, in Balfour’s ‘The 
Cyclopaedia of India,’ 1885, vol. i. p. 989, 
Dugong in Malay is interpreted as the sea 
siren, merman, mermaid, apparently follow- 
ing Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s ‘ Sketches of 
the Natural History of Ceylon,’ 1861, p. 68, 


where occurs this passage :— 


The rude approach to the human outline, ob- 
served in the shape of the head of this creature 
{dugong], and the attitude of the mother when 
suckling her young, clasping it to her breast 
with one flipper, while swimming, with the other 
holding the heads of both above water; and 
when disturbed, suddenly diving and displaying 
her fish-like tail — these, together with her 
habitual demonstrations of strong maternal 

} be fable of 
the “mermaid,” and thus that earliest in- 
vention of mythical physiology may be traced 
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to the Arab seamen and the Greeks, who had 
watched the movements of the dugong in the 
waters of Manaar. 

Apart from the dugong, it would seem very 
probable that a certain species of the seal 
was the origin of the mermaid stories in 
Northern Europe. See, e.g., the chapter on 
the ‘“‘Shetland Mermaid Wife’”’ in Keight- 
ley’s ‘The Fairy Mythology’ (in Bohn’s 
‘ Antiquary Library,’ p. 169). 

Kumacusa MInaKAta. 


ONDON PARISHES (elvi. 193). — The 
Register of Electors at any local Post 
Office, Council Office or Library shows the 
parish an elector lives in. 


Greenwich and Southwark) the London 
boroughs consist of single parishes of the 
same name as the city or borough. If, how- 
ever, ecclesiastical parish is intended (which 
is usually quite different to ‘‘parish’’) the 
local Church of England clergyman can give 
the information. In the same way a Roman 
Catholic Priest can supply information as to 
boundaries of the Roman Catholic Parishes. 
H. V. Bortey. 


AXIMS OF LAW (clvi. 297).—That the 
burden of proof of guilt does not lie 
with the accused has been the accepted prin- 
ciple, in Italy at least, since the unification 
of that country in 1870; and I strongly sus- 
pect it was one of the maxims of the French 
Revolutionists which found its way ultimately 
into the Code Napoléon, though before 1789 


it is likely enough that it existed only in) 


Britain. 
A. H. C.-P. 
ILLIAM CARENT, OF CARENTS 
COURT, ISLE OF PURBECK: 


HUGH MORGAN, OF MONMOUTH (clvi. 
407).—P. D. M. will possibly find useful in- 
formation about the Carents in Antlem’s 
‘Dorset,’ see reprint, 1870, vol. iv., p. 111. 
The fine tomb of Wm. Carent and his wife 
at Henstridge, Co. Somerset, keeps the 
memory of the family alive. in ne i 


GLAss PAPER-WEIGHTS (clvi. 386). — | 


Round glass paper-weights in which 
flowers and other coloured decorations are 
embedded, were originally manufactured in 
Venice and other Italian places, and from 
there they have their name Millefiori (thou- 
sand flowers). Actually they are made also 
in Bohemia, Germany, England and Hun- 
gary. The process of manufacture will be 


QUERIES. 


I may say that | 
(with exceptions, such as Holborn, Woolwich, | 
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found described in each book on the glass- 
industry, perhaps in Lobmeyer’s ‘ Glasindus- 


, trie’ (Stuttgart, 1874), in Gerspach’s ‘ L’ Art 


de la Verrerie’ (Paris, 1885), in Garnier’s 
‘La Verrerie et l’émaillerie’ (Paris, 1885), 
or in Schorn’s ‘ Die Kunsterzeugnisse aus 
Thon und Glas’ (Leipzig, 1&88). 


Orro F. Basrer. 
Olomouc, Czecho-Slovakia. 


IR HUMPHREY TALBOT, MARSHALL 
OF CALAIS (elvi. 407).—Sir Humphrey 
Talbot’s wife was Jane, or Joan, daughter 
and co-heir of John Champernoun, of Devon, 
Esquire. She died in 1505. (‘ Pat. Rolls,’ 
1476-85, p. 243; Nicolas’, ‘ Testamenta Vet- 
usta,’ p. 471; Stow, i. p, 337. For an ac- 
count of Sir Humphrey Talbot see my ‘ Ed- 
ward IV’s French Expedition of 1475’ (Ox- 

ford, 1925), 

F, P. Barnarp. 


BRADSHAW RAILWAY COMPANIONS 
(clvi. 351, 393, 414, 429).—For the sake 
of clearness may I be allowed, before begin- 
ning what I propose to say, to quote the fol- 
lowing from the ‘ D. N. B.’ regarding ‘ Brad- 
shaw,’ by G. C. Boase: ‘‘ Soon after the com- 
mencement of the railway system, Bradshaw, 
the originator of railway guides, produced 
‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Time Tables,’ in 1839, 
a small 18mo book, bound in cloth, price 6d. 
In 1840 the name was changed to ‘ Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Companion,’ which contained 
more matter, with sectional maps, and was 
sold at 1s. It was not published period- 
ically, but appeared occasionally, and was 
supplemented by a monthly time-sheet.’’ 

This reads rather as if, when the title was 
changed to ‘Bradshaw’s Railway Com- 
panion,’ maps were introduced, more matter 
to 1s. Such a reading is, however, not quite 
was given, and that the price was then raised 
accurate. 

I am the happy possessor of three copies 
of ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Time Tables,’ pub- 
lished prior to 1840, namely:—(1) A copy 
of ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Time Table’ (it is 
called ‘‘ Table ’’ on the outside of the cover, 
but ‘‘ Tables’’ inside). It is bound in 
ribbed, darkish green cloth. It is not paged, 
but contains,—including two pages of printed 
matter inside the binding,—26 pages in all. 
There are five maps, the first of which shew- 
ing, coloured in red and yellow, the railways 
then in operation between Lancaster and a 
short distance south of the Liverpool and 
Manchester lines, together with a portion of 
the Manchester and Birmingham,—entitled 
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‘Map of the Railways in Lancashire, &c.’’ 
I should say here that the whole of the maps 
(in the three copies above mentioned), col- 
oured or uncoloured, are charming specimens 
of the engraver’s craftsmanship. Indeed, 
Bradshaw is well worthy of remembrance as 
a map-engraver. 

The copy I have described is dated 10th 
Mo, 19th, 1839. Price 6d. (quite a wonder- 
ful sixpennyworth). The names of the other 
four maps in this volume are—‘ Liverpool,’ 
‘ Manchester,’ ‘ Manchester & Leeds, North 
Midland, York & North Midland, Leeds & 
Selby, and Sheffield & Rotherham Railways,’ 
und ‘ Leeds.’ 


A copy of this volume, and of same 
date—10th Mo. 19th, 1839, is referred to by a 
writer in Notes and Queries (6 S. viii. 92) 
as being, in his belief, the first edition of 
the work. My first point is that the first 
edition of Bradshaw’s Time Tables, pub- 
lished in 1839, contained maps; or, in other 
words, that maps, and fine maps, too, were 
the most important feature in ‘ Bradshaw’ 
from its beginning, and up to the time when 
the title was changed to ‘ Bradshaw’s Rail- 
way Companion.’ 

(2) My next copy is a repetition of the 
first, and is of the same date, 10th Mo. 19th 
1839. As this copy has been re-bound along 
with my third one, I cannot say whether 
or no the outside lettering said Time Table 
or Time Tables. 

(3) My third copy is, however, much more 
interesting in some respects than the second. 
In the first place it is priced one shilling; 
and, printed in brackets on the title-page 
is ‘‘ (No. 3)’’; whilst the date is 10th, 
25th, 1839. It consists of 43 pages of printed 
matter, including 9 maps; the first one, 
which is three times the size of one page, 
is headed, ‘‘ Railways in England and 
Wales.’’ It shews ‘‘ Railways now open,”’ 
and ‘‘ Railways in progress.’”” This is a 
beautiful and most interesting map _  (col- 
oured) of that day. The second map — a 
double page one—owing, it would rather 
seem, to the activity of the re-binder’s shears, 
does not bear a title; but it shews the Lon- 
don and Birmingham line from the latter to 
Fenny Stratford. The third map shews the 
line from Fenny Stratford to London. The 
fourth is a ‘‘ Map of the Grand Junction 
& Manchester & Birmingham Railways.”’ 
The fifth gives Birmingham. The sixth is 
‘‘the map of the Railways in Lancashire, 
&c.’’ (coloured, as in the first volume). The 
seventh, eighth, and ninth maps are. Liv- 
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erpool, Manchester and Leeds, as in the 
first volume. 

The third of my copies of the ‘ Bradshaw 
Time Tables’ gives a time-table of the trains 
then running between London and Birming. 
ham; from which it is interesting to observe 
that the fastest trains took five hours on the 
journey. One of them was the 9.30 a.m. 
train from London, due at Birmingham at 
2.60 p.m.; and the other was the 8.30 a.m. 
train from Birmingham, due in London at 
1.30 p.m. The other trains taking 53 and 
6 hours on the road. 

My second point in the foregoing is that 
the third copy contained much more matter 


| and maps that the earlier issues; thus shew- 


ing that the increase in both did not begin 
in the ’forties, when the title was changed 
to ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Companion’; and 
also, that the price was in like manner 
raised to 1s. before the ’forties. 


R. Y. Pickerine. 
Conheath, Dumfriesshire. 


AIRYING JOURNALS AND MAGA- 
ZINES (clvi. 426).—The Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture (H.M. Stationery 
Office), 6d., often publishes articles on 
dairying. 
A. R. 


RINCESS LOUISA OF STOLBERG- 
GEDERN (clvi. 372, 410).—The state- 
ment that the widow of the young Pretender 
(Prince Charles Edward Stuart) never 
married the poet-dramatist Alfieri is not 
believed by all French historical writers. In 
some of the early catalogues of the Mont- 
pellier Museum, the painter Francois Xavier 
Fabre is also stated to have been ‘‘ the third 
husband ”’ of the Countess of Albany. The 
‘Biographie Portative Universelle’ (Paris, 
Garnier Fréres, 1851) likewise has the follow- 
ing notice :— 

Fapre (F, Xavier), peintre, élave de David; 
Montpellier 1766-1837. La Comtesse d’Albani, 
veuve du dernier des Stuarts, & laquelle il avait 
été, dit on, uni par un mariage secret, his 
avait légné toute sa fortune. I] Vemploya i 
fonder, 4’ Montpellier, le musée qui porte sou 
nom. 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


L OP GARDENS: TAPLEY (clvi. 191, 231, 

286, 323, 397).—It has not been noted 
that in Herefordshire, which I think grows 
the second largest hop-crop (being after 


Kent), the above term is never used. 
The invariable name for the enclosure in 
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which hops are grown is here—and certainly 
has been for a century or two—the Hopyard. 

ALFRED WATKINS. 
Hereford. 
(jou. TULLY (clvi. 408). — Col. Thomas 
Tully, V.D., died on Sept. 14, 1905, at 
Park Lane, Croydon, aged 62. He was Com- 
mandant, 4th \.B. E. Surrey Regt., and 
had given over 40 years’ service to the Vol- 
unteers. When Queen Alexandra came to 
England he was on duty with the 4th City 
of London (Foresters) Riiles, and afterward 
served with the London Irish Rifles and 
Tower Hamlets Rifle Brigade. About 1880 
in the U.S.A. he took part in the campaign 
against the Ute Indians. It was in 1883! 
that in conjunction with Lord Methuen he 
became hon. secretary of the Grand Mili- 
tary Tournament at Islington. The same 
year the title was changed to Royal Military 
Tournament, and he was appointed perman- 
ent secretary, which office he held till 1895, 
when his retirement was marked by present- 
ations from eighty Army officers. He was 
the organiser of the Jubilee offering to Queen 
Victoria from the Women and Girls of Eng- 
land in 1887, when £84,000 was _ collected. 
Queen Victoria penned him a letter of thanks, 
which was a most cherished possession at the 
time of his death, and she gave him the 
Silver Commemoration Medal and her auto- 
graphed photograph. In the London dis- 
turbances of 1867 he was a superintendent of 
Special Constables, and in 1887 Chief Super- 
intendent in the F (West London) Division 
of Special Constables, that Division being 
complimented for its efficient organisation at 
a short notice. He had been sometime an 
assistant umpire at Aldershot, and_ repre- 
sentative of Ireland in international shoot- | 
ing contests, and was a past secretary of the 
Home District Tactical and War Game Soc. 
In Masonry he attained the highest honours. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals for dealing 
with the Auxiliary Forces he detested. At 
the time of his death he edited and owned a 
weekly Journal of Insurance: The Review. 
Four days before his death, when too ill to 
appreciate the honour, he was gazetted a 
member of the Royal Victorian Order of the 
fourth class. |. He was buried very simply. | 
and by the wish of his family without mili- 
tary honours, in the Catholic part of the. 
Queen’s Road Cemetery. His widow, two | 
sons and a brother, Charles Tully, were the | 
chief mourners, many military represent- | 
atives being present also. He was associated | 
with the Mutual Life Insurance Company of | | 
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New York. The above information derives 
from notices in the Morning Post and Croy- 
don Guardian, in September, 1905. 

Of Colonel Tully’ s descent I know nothing. 
Descent from the old Galway family of Dun- 
more was suspected. There was one Thomas 
Domenick Tully who was secretary of the 
London Gas Co., and who on his retirement 
received a presentation of plate, in the 
’sixties. His father, Surgeon-Major Corne- 
lius Tully, was at Waterloo, and his mother 
inarried secondly Gen. Thorndike, R.A., a 
relative of the celebrated actress of to-day. 
A deceased Don of this University, who knew 
T. D. Tully, thought that Col. Thomas Tully 


was a relative. He married an Austrian 
lady. There are many omissions in the 
‘D. N. B.’ which surprise one. 
PP: by. 
Cambridge. 


WeiNns OF CHESTER AND CLOGHER 


(clvi. 318, 356).—At the first reference 
GENEALOGIST stated that Joseph Wilkins, 
Dean of Clogher (whom he misnamed George) 
was ason of John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, 
by his wife, sister of Oliver Cromwell. He 
asked for particulars about the Dean and his 
family. I replied, giving several particulars, 
and saying that it would be of interest to me 
to learn the authority for the statement that 
the Dean was son of Bishop Wilkins, and 
nephew of Oliver Cromwell. No answer has 
appeared to this. I now find, from Waylen’s 
‘House of Cromwell,’ p. 190, that Robina 
Cromwell married Bishop Wilkins in 1656, 
and had only one son, ‘* who died in early 
manhood.’’ Dean Wilkins became Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1661, and Vice 
Provost in 1670, so if GENEALOGIST’s state- 
ment be correct, he must have become a Fellow 
of the University at the age of four, and 
Vice-Provost at thirteen, assuming him to 
have been the eldest son. He lived till he 
was 82, dying in 1716. He must have been 
born about 1634, twenty-two years before his 
supposed parents were married. I fear, 
therefore, that GrNEALocISsT’s statement is 
hardly correct. 

H. B. Swanzy. 
Newry. 


A NAVY MAN’S READING (clvi. 388, 
414,427).—Leaflet No. 51 of The Historical 
Association, 22 Russell Square, W.C.1. gives 
a list of English Historical Fiction selected 
by Sir ¢ tharles Firth. 

F. McKno Brapon. 
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JILLIAMSON (clvi. 210, 415).—The par- 
ticulars supplied by Mrs. D. Mattsy 
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VERRILL, or at least some of them do not | 
agree with those to be found in the pedigree | 
of Williamson of East Markham, Notts, and | 


of Monkswearmouth and Whitburn, Co. 


Pal. Durham, whose arms are the same as she | 


quotes for the Williamsons of Gainsborough, 
&ec., which pedigree is given by Surtees, 
‘History and Antiquities of County of 
Durham.’ 

John Williamson, of Walkeringham, Co. 
Notts, had issue two sons, Giles and Richard, 
who married sisters, daughters of Sir Robert 
Thornhill, Knt. Giles married Katherine 
and Richard Margaret. Giles had issue 
Robert Williamson of East Markham and 
John Williamson of Gainsborough, Co. Lincs. 





Robert Williamson married (1) Elizabeth, 
dau. of —— Ryther, and (2) Anne, dau. of | 


—— Stokeham, and had issue by latter Robert | be reconciled ? 


Williamson, of East Markham, living 1612, | 
Barnaby Williamson, of Lounde Hall, Co. | 
Notts, and Francis Williamson. 

John Williamson of Gainsborough married 
(2nd) Jane, dau. of Christopher Dobson, and | 
had a son, Sir Richard Williamson, Knt., 
Master of the Requests and Steward of the 
Borough of Retford, living in 1612. 

The pedigree from which the above has been 
extracted begins with William Williamson, of 
Horton-Cockney. whose son, John William- 
son, was living 13 Edward IV. 

In Walkeringham Church there is a monu- 


ment to Francis Williamson (once dated 
1639), with the following remarkable 
epitaph :— 


My life to loose, my soule to save, 
My goods to spend, I tooke, I gave. 
See what remains all you yt pass 
And make my monument your Glass, 
Mistake not youth nor Ladyes faire, 
A Glass, but not to curle F good hayre: 
No flatterer; but true and iust 
It measures out your time in dust: 

1 men doe erre, and Judg amiss 
Till they have viewed themselves in this. 
Weh to thee Reade shows thus much 
Some few hours past and thou art such 
Then thoughts and cares for long life saue, 
And bee undressing for the grave. 


Spennymoor. H. Askew. 


‘““MMHE TUNE THE OLD COW DIED OF” | 
(clvi. 373).—Has this old song any- | 
thing to do with another, part of which | 
runs :— 
Jack Whaley had a cow, 
And he had nought to feed her; 
He took his pipe and played a tune, 
And bid the cow consider? 
Hoyt’s ‘New Cyclopedia of 


Practical | 


| that the poet’s 


| “comes forth.” 





JUNE 22, 


1929. 


(juotations ’ says that the above forms part 
of an old Scotch and North of Ireland ballad, 
Lady Granville used the lines quoted in a 
letter written in 1836. 

H. Askew. 

ARGARET NICHOLSON (clvi. 388, 431). 

According to the ‘* Percy Anecdotes,” 
Margaret Nicholson’s attempt to take the life 
of George I11 occurred on the morning of 
Aug. 2, 1786, at the garden entrance to St. 
James’s. 

A very brief note about Margaret Nichol- 
son in Chambers’s ‘ Biographical] Diction- 
ary,’ 1899, supplies the following particu. 
lars: ‘‘ Nicholson, Margaret (c. 1750-1828), 
sempstress, tried to stab George III in 1806 
with an old dessert-knife, and died in Bed- 
lam. See Shelley.’’ 

Can the discrepancy of dates revealed above 
What is the meaning of the 
reference to Shelley The notice of Shelley 
in the Dictionary provides no clue except 
grandfather received his 
baronetcy in 1806, 

H. Askew. 


THE PATTLE FAMILY (clvi. 387, 431). 
—The only light I can shed on this 


query is the fact that a Thomas Pattle, per- 


haps the father of Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field’s first wife, was elected a director of 
the H.E.L.C. on April 11, 1787. On Jan. 
22, 1813, Sarah, wife of Thomas Pattle, late 
H.E.1.C., Bengal, died in Baker Street, in 
her 59th year, and Thomas Pattle of Bryan- 
ston Street died on August 8, 1818, aged 69. 


Littras J. T. Crarx. 


Without having made any special in- 


| quiries, I think I can assure your corres- 


pondent that Eliza Ann Pattle, who mar- 
ried my uncle Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 


| was the only child on Thos. Charles Pattle, 


of Canton (by Eliza Middleton, his wife), 
and first cousin to Lady Somers and her sis- 
ters, they being the daughters of an elder 
brother, James Pattle, of the Bengal C.S. 
James and Thomas Charles Pattle were sons 
of Thomas Pattle, of Bengal, by Sarah his 

wife, whose maiden name I have not heard. 

Atice Mary FREEMAN 

(née Wakefield). 

Malvern. 


UTHORS WANTED (celvi. 408). — 1. The 
lines in question are by Spenser, and will 

be found among the ‘ Amoretti’ (sonnet 40). In 
the last line but one of the quotation, read 


ees ‘ L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
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The Library. _ 


English Girlhood at School. By Dorothy Gar- 
diner. (Oxford University Press. 18s. net). 
THE history of women’s education has in 
[ some points a peculiar significance for the 
interpretation of national character. Speak- 
ing broadly and generally, it has carried no 
political consequences, and the consequences 
which it does incontestably carry belong, to 


use a churchman’s phrase, more to the bene | 


esse than to the esse of the state. Yet again, 
though all children are dependent, maid- 
children have been so more completely than 
men-children, with slight expectation. . . , he- 
sides, of eventual liberty, and with strong 


yithout i id of their natural | 
oe ee See eS | mediaeval ladies. It 


inclination towards keeping shelter and _liv- 
ing for private ends. All which means that 
society, In regard to them thus defenceless, 
could reveal its mind more or less without 
Jet or hindrance. 

The English record, for many centuries very 
scanty; complicated by invasion of a conquer- 
ing race, and by the retarding effects both 
of imperfect fusion and of insularity; and 
profoundly influenced by the upheaval of the 
Reformation and the subsequent chequered 
history of English religion, demands a certain 
fact as well as knowledge, a certain elasticity 
of sympathy as well as a firm grasp of edu- 
cational ideas, if it is to be dealt with 
satisfactorily. We find these requisites in 
Miss Gardiner’s book, and with them a 
pleasant, easy English style, and much more 
skill than is usually shown in works of this 
kind in imposing some measure of form or 
comprehensible structure upon the inevitably 
unwieldy material. : 

England, on the whole, has not been kind to 
children, and less kind to little girls than to 


boys. It is curious to observe how repeatedly | 


the attitude of the grown-up world towards 
them approximates to the attitude of the 
owner to slaves. Affection and care for the 
child’s “ advancement” are not necessarily 
excluded but the daily demands made on 
little creatures are apt to have close refer- 
ence to the convenience and service of their 
elders, and that in a measure which even an 
adult might have found wearing. And the 
readiness with which generation. after gen- 
eration, English parents parted with their 
children can but strike the modern mind pain- 
fully. Whatever may be pleaded in favour 
of the dissolution of the monasteries, it 
seems pretty clear that this was a misfortune 
for children, and most for the girls. There 
is a sadly wide gap between the disappearance 
of the nunnery and the rise of the girls’ 
schools, and education further lost something 
by losing the services of women whose foot- 
ing in society, and their position too in their 
own eyes was not simply and solely that of 
a teacher. An interesting point is the not 
very rare occurrence of evidence that girls 
and boys were sometimes taught together. 

Against a rather gloomy background Miss 
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Gardiner draws for us most bright and grace- 
ful picture of the education, varying in scope 
and emphasis from one century to another, of 
princesses and other well-born girls. There 
1s, too this aspect of the question, a relatively 
considerable amount of early material. Even 
here severe demands and expectations often 
press upon girls when very young. But at 
any rate they are persons of importance, and 
they command whatever the country can 
furnish or pose opinion approves in _ the 
way of girlish accomplishments calculated for 
a prosperous future. We get glimpses of de 
lightful relations between girls of this kind 
and some of the best intellects of their day, 
culminating in the well-known but never- 
hackneyed examples of the early sixteenth 
century, which yet had been anticipated in 
the learning of one or two generations of 
is strange to observe 
both how eagerly and successfully girls, when 
the fashion set that way, took to serious 
learning, and how completely, when it became 
unfashionable they could neglect it. 

The Restoration dealt Tecsteowiey with 
women. Individual women in the generations 
before the real movement for their better 
education began, were distinguished for their 
capaicties and acquirements, but the general 
standard for girls’ education—partly indeed 
through misapprehension of good educational 
rinciples—sank to a _ grevious triviality. 

owever, the cighteenth century saw the rise 
of many girls’ schools accounted notable in 
their day, and the careers of several school- 
mistresses highly respected and, in their own 
eyes and those of their contemporaries, highly 
successful. To modern eyes, already these be 
gin to look more alien than do the mediaeval 
nuns. The chapters devoted to them are 
curious as well as historically valuable. 

We should expect and hope for this book 
a wide ciculation. It is a subtle matter—but 
one of the utmost importance—that the 
imaginative setting of any great work should, 
in the mind of the worker, be both worthy 
of it and true to its best traditions in the 
past. We do not know any book that provides 
the imaginative setting for the work of English 
wemen in education with such breadth, sym- 
pathy, fulness of knowledge and well-judged 
proportion as this does. 


The Cambridge History of India, Vol. III. 
Turks and Afghans. Edited by Sir Wolseley 
Haig. (Cambridge University Press, £2 2s. 
net.). 


HISTORY of somewhat more than three 

hundred years, from about 1200 a.p., and 
having the struggle between Muslim invader 
and Hindu as its principal ground plan, by far 
the greater part of this volume is record of 
wars. Of the twenty-three chapters all bar 
five are the work of Lt.-Colonel Sir Wolseley 
Haig. He handles his subject in a straight- 
forward, workmanlike manner. and_ writes 
very readably. At the same time, exigencies 
of space, and a plan which evidently required in- 
sertion of the maximum possible in the way of 
detail, have forced him to restrict himself 
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almost entirely to bare statements of fact, all 
reduced more or less to one level, This is 
something of a pity, for the really interesting 
matters, and again the guidance of the reader 
by the expert, are thereby neglected, We 
hurry, in one kingdom after the other, through 
the appointed Fate of years. Picturesque 
scenes and incidents diversify the rather 
wearisome succession of fighting—fighting 
darkened by repeated treacheries, and not often 
of great interest from a military point of view 
—but the characters stand out in insufficient 
relief, and the absence of generalisation or in- 
terpretation, or, to put the matter in another 
way, the obscure grouping and effective sub- 
ordination, produces an effect like want of 
atmosphere. If it be replied that this is in- 
tended as a compendium of facts we 


but then would express the wish that side 
headings or some other device had been resorted 
to make reference more easy. 

Nevertheless, one rises from a perusal of their 
pages with a feeling of respect. Sir Wolseley 
Haig’s task was gigantic, and has been carried 
out both manfully and competently. The first 
seven chapters—the kingdoms of Delhi and the 
Deccan—; and the twelfth—Kashmir—we would 
mention as those we liked best. The chapter 
on Gujarat and Khandesh is by Sir E. Denison 
Ross, ‘The Hindu States in Southern India 
from 1000 to 1565 are dealt with by S. Krishna- 
swami Ayyangar,of Madras University; Burma, 
1287-1531 falls to Mr. G. E. Harvey of the Indian 
Civil Service, and Ceylon 1215-1527 to Don 
Martino de Silva Wickrema Singhe, Professor 
of Tamil in the University of London. Sir 
John Marshall, Director General of Archeo- 
logy in India, contributes the important and 
illuminating essay on the monuments of Muslim 
India—a subject to which it is more than re- 
freshing to arrive, and in which something of 
the inner secret both of Muslim and Hindu 
comes out. This is followed by over fifty 
plates illustrating Mohummedan architecture 
in India—an admirable collection. 


The Nature of the Physical World. By A. S&S. 
Eddington, (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net.). 


HESE chapters are substantially the Gifford 
Lectures for 1927. Their subject-matter lies 
outside the scope of ‘N and Q.’ Yet, laying 
the book down we should like to recommend it 
to those of our readers who enjoy cracking hard 
nuts. And we would do so on grounds not 
altogether alien from tke main raison d’étée of 
*“N. and Q.’ For assuredly, however indi- 
rectly. The discoveries of physical science »nd 
the conceptions arising from them will deeply 
affect literature in the future. Perhaps they 
will deliver it from a certain narrowness and a 
bondage to the eye which at the moment oppress 
it, And 
literature are of the achievements and move- 


ment of successive stations of science, the better | 
So far as it is possible to make | file preserved in their library. 


for literature. 
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would | 
agree that, as such, it is indeed most useful, | 


the more conscious the lovers of | 


JUNE 22, 1999. 


a summary of the greater positions of moder 
physical theory easy for the intelligent, but non 
expert reader, Professor Eddington has done gg 
here. He enlivens his severe theme wit 
humour, and he grapples the knowledge 
offers to the reader’s mind, and renders it so far 
as may be manageable and operative. by relating 
it to those eternal “obstinate questionings” 
which are part of everybody’s inheritance ang 
give the urge of life to philosophic and scien. 
tific speculation. 4 
BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. ; 
‘hose who are interested in the Far East may 
like some notes of Herr Kari W. Hirrsemann’g” 
Catalogue No. 592, which is devoted to that suk ™ 
ject. Herr Hiersemann’s address is Leipzi 
Kodnigstrasse 29. In the section ‘ Gene 
Works’ one of the two best items is a copy of” 


|‘ Purchas his pilgrimes,’ the 4 volumes of 1635,” 


and the ‘ Purchas his pilgrimage or relationg: 
of the world and the religions, etc.’ of 1696 
added as a fifth volume. The ‘ Pilgrimes ’” is of 
the first issue of the origina] edition, and a good” 
complete set of this is rare. The price is 2,200 rm,” 
The other outstanding book is ‘La Galerie 
agréable du monde’ by P. van der Aa, pub 
lished in 1729, a fine collection of copperplate 
engravings—views from all parts of the world— 
66 parts bound in 20 volumes, for this the price | 
8800rm. Under ‘China’ nearly 400 items a 
described, among them some attracti 
separate paintings and figures, and two import- 
ant sets of views, one of 42 original paintings 

a French eighteenth century hand (1000 rm.),and- 
another a series of 40 original Chinese wood- 
cuts in birds-eye perspective, of the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and bearing the ex libris? 
of the Duc de Chaulnes. This attractive item 
is priced 580rm. The principal items under 
‘ Tibet ’ are also examples of original painting” 
and include an eighteenth century altarpiece © 
representing a seated Tibetan Buddhist saint 7 
in magnificent attire as in the act of teaching” 
(1400 rm.) The most attractive items in the list ~ 
under ‘Japan’ are four or five wood-blocks, ~ 
which are not only good specimens, but useful > 
for illustration of thé technique of Japanese | 
wood-cutting. With them is a great number of © 
woodcuts by well-known artists, and original — 
paintings. he list of periodicals with which ~ 
the Catalogue concludes is also well worth look- © 
ing through. _ 


CorRiepNDUM. 


At ante p. 408, col. 1, 4 from the bottom, § 
for ‘‘ Gussieu ” read Jussieu. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is proposed to compile a list of Libraries 7 
which possess a file of ‘“ Notes and Queries.” | 
The Manager would be grateful if Librarians © 
would kindly inform him the extent of the 
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